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observed that he suggests that statements from the State 
banks should be generalized, and the total of the yearly aver- 
age should be presented to Congress. " It would give us," he 
says, "the benefit of their and of the public observations, and 
betray no secret as to any particular bank." And it will be 
recollected that at that period the Bank of England, on which 
the Bank of the United States was closely modelled, made no 
publication of its accounts, and that it was not until 1834 that 
even a quarterly statement was required to be made. In the 
earlier part of the century the public could learn nothing as to 
the condition of the bank, except the selected facts cautiously 
given out in Parliamentary investigations. Mr. Tooke, in his 
evidence before the committee of 1832, in Parliamentary 
Documents, 1831-32, Vol. VI., described the accounts thus 
given of the cash held by the bank at some critical periods as 
"mystical"; and some important witnesses, even in 1832, 
maintained that to give the bank accounts to the public, espe- 
cially to state the amount of bullion held, might be a mischiev- 
ous practice. It is not surprising, then, that the accounts of 
the first Bank of the United States down to 1811 were regarded 
as confidential. That under the seal of confidence they were 
regularly made, from an early period and probably for the 
whole of the bank's existence, seems to be more than probable. 

D. 



MINER'S LIFE IN THE GERMAN HARZ. 

Perhaps no page of industrial history is more tragic than 
that which tells the story of the miner's life. This element 
is frequent enough in the record of the Harz Mountain, now 
covering between five and six centuiies; yet the pleasanter 
and more hopeful features are quite as prominent. Romance, 
song, and legend are such large part of this record as to give 
it much epic character. The great changes from patriarchal 
to modern business methods are so recent that the old miner 
knows and cares more about the past ways than about the 
present. In every little mining town and valley traditions 
that have their roots in the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fif- 
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teenth centuries still form a part of the living speech, cus- 
tom, and habit of life. Many of the severer economic ques- 
tions, too, which we usually connect with modern days, appear 
on records that are generations old. Settlement of disputes, 
hours of labor, truck system, benefit societies, strikes in almost 
every form, are part and parcel of the questions discussed in 
this history. Eight hours daily are not infrequent, oftener 
ten, but rarely more than twelve. Before the time of Luther, 
by the free action of the miners, societies for common insur- 
ance against accidents were formed, in which are found 
almost every distinctive feature of the recent state insurance 
against accidents. Exigencies compelled the co-operation of 
the employers. Members contributed also to a sick fund, 
which gave the sick several weeks' pay, with medical care and 
appliances. The trade association became more and more a 
part of these societies, as there is also a constant tendency of 
the commune or state to extend its oversight and control. 
There is a very real sense in which it may be said that the 
modern compulsory state insurance is only a development 
of what we find in vigorous activity among these miners in 
the sixteenth century. 

The abuses of the truck system seem here to have been 
prevented very early. That there were evils is shown by the 
regulations of the sixteenth century, when provision was 
made that cash should be paid for labor. Careful rules are 
laid down as to quality and prices of goods; and certain 
classes of employers, whose private interest would thereby be 
too directly affected, are prohibited from selling wares to 
their laborers. In five mining centres I could learn of no 
present abuses of the truck system, nor did the old men with 
whom I talked know of any. 

The evils of " child labor " seem at no time to have been 
great. Of the ghastly history of woman's labor in English 
mines there is scarcely a trace. From earliest times there was 
clearly a strong feeling against women working underground. 
It was a " question " two and a half centuries ago to what 
extent they should help in the less severe labor during periods 
of great activity. There are now nearly 5,000 miners (a pop- 
ulation of some 28,000) in the Upper Harz ; and an insignifi- 
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cant number of children under fourteen years of age could be 
found doing even light work. 

The rank evils of "underletting" in the homes of the 
laborers are also almost wholly absent. It is very common 
for the miner to own his house, with a bit of land, though 
rare to find such wholly free from mortgage. There are 
meadow rights on which the cow is kept. In the Clausthal 
nearly three hundred cows belong to miners. Goats, pigs, and 
geese also are kept. 

It is natural to connect these favoring conditions with a 
certain cheerful vigor and independence both in the men and 
women. Marriages are early. The death-rate is relatively 
low. The dwellings are singularly clean, which may in part, 
perhaps, account for the very common habit of spending the 
hour before bed at home rather than in the beer quarter. 
Until the present generation the sheer force of custom was so 
powerful as to hold wages above the influence of supply and 
demand of labor. There seem to have been several periods 
when far more men were attracted to these regions than could 
be supplied with work, and yet with no apparent tendency to 
lower the prevailing wages. The great modern changes that 
began by the introduction of the general Prussian mining 
laws of 1865 had to reckon at every step with these tenacious 
habits, bred by generations of patriarchal industry. It was a 
dramatic struggle between narrow local and large general 
interests. Why should the rich benefit societies of the 
Clausthal water their stock only to the advantage of the 
poorer societies on the other side of the Brocken? The 
legal exigencies — the exigencies of commerce in an ever- 
widening market — made a larger unity of procedure and 
administration daily more necessary both to the corporations 
and to the government ; but the compact mining groups, with 
immediate and sharply defined interests, could but slowly 
learn the dialect of the new ethics. The new legislation had 
to be carried, and forced in many instances with a high hand ; 
and even now the older miners sigh for the times when they 
could see " what we got for our money." 

In the question of wages we meet the chief difficulty. I 
asked a large number of men what the daily pay was, and the 
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usual answer of the more skilled of the four classes was an 
amount that would average nearly 62^ cents for full working 
days. If, however, the holidays and other leisure time were 
eliminated, I found no man whose yearly wages reached 750 
marks, roundly $188. If the general mass of labor were taken, 
such yearly average would hardly rise above $160. In one 
home such careful record was kept as enabled me to copy the 
expenses of the family (5 persons) for an average day's rations. 

Vegetables (potatoes, cabbages, etc.), ... 40 pfennigs 

Bread, 55 " 

Milk, coffee, 20 

Sugai, 8 " 

Sausages, bacon, and lard (pepper, salt, etc.), 75 " 

Beer, 12 

2 m., 10 pfg., about 52 ets. 

If this be multiplied by the days of the year, we reach a sum 
which, in this not unusual case, is largely in excess of the man's 
yearly money wages. Insurance and benefit payments, cloth- 
ing, fuel, rent, holiday expenses, have not been added. The 
rent alone was 90 marks, shoes 28 marks. Holidays, with 
occasional schnapps, 20 marks, etc. Less than 45 marks had 
been paid out in money for clothing, and much had been made 
over and patched up from other years. There is something 
like a yearly expense of $250, when taxes, sick fund dues, and 
sundries are added. The father earned about $185, so that 
$65, even to meet actual expenses, have to be made up. 

We can quite appreciate the regrets expressed in a recent 
report on Saving Institutions in the Harz that " das Sparkas- 
senwesen hat nur wenig geleistet." How is this ugly gap 
between the man's receipts and the famUy expenses filled? 
If there are no children, or, if but one or two, the problem is 
relatively simple. When the children are old enough to be- 
come earners, the difiiculties are few; and, fortunately, the 
marriages are so early that the child becomes an earner before 
the parent has lost vigor. The severity of the pinch is felt in 
those cases in which (as from the twentieth to the thirty-fifth 
year) the young children absorb the mother's care and strength. 
She must work even then, — bring fagots from the forests, pick 
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berries, or perform some simple kind of house industry, knit- 
ting or occasional lace-making. The chief source is, however, 
work in the fields at harvest-time. The entire rent is not 
infrequently paid by the woman's outdoor labor. The very 
fact that the men are away insures a steady demand for her 
labor in summer. The breeding of birds (mostly canaries) is 
also a source of revenue so considerable that many families 
pay the clothing bill from it alone. The steadily increasing 
stream of summer visitors is also utilized in many ways. 
Many of these simple homes are let during July and August 
for sums that pay the year's rent ; and, if the house is owned, 
a pretty surplus is thereby gained. 

The sharp and narrow margin between receipts and expen- 
diture is less appalling, as the splendidly organized sick, acci- 
dent, and insurance funds so adequately meet the misfortunes 
of life. A weight that would otherwise be wholly insupport- 
able (death, sickness, or accident) is now borne by these bene- 
fit societies and the compulsory state insurance. That all 
these patronal privileges of forest, field, special prices of cer- 
tain necessaries, insurance, etc., have not become a cause of 
low money wages, would be hard to disprove. Where such 
JVebenverdienst and Crnadenlohn no longer exist, as in certain 
Rhine districts, the corresponding grade of skill gets wages so 
much higher as to cast much doubt upon the ultimate advan- 
tages of such helps. Several of the employer nobles of the 
past have left money for various charitable purposes, the 
effects of which are of this same doubtful character. 

That these traditional increments to money wages have a 
strong conservative influence against the innovations of social 
democracy is certain. It is very common to hear among the 
more thoughtful workmen the opinion that these privileges 
would be lost if the socialistic teaching were accepted. The 
organizations are there, however, as a real force, trying by 
lectures and the wide spread of their popular literature to 
create that discontent, both with the past and present, out of 
which, it is hoped, may spring a faith in the social control of 
this mountain wealth, which a socialistic orator assured a body 
of miners " was not put into the hills for the private uses of a 
corporation of millionaires that lived in Hanover." 

J. G. B. 



